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THE STARRY FLAG; 
OR, 
The Young Fisherman of Oape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER III. 
DOCK VINCENT. 


Be hundred and fifty: dollars!” ex- 
claimed Levi Fairfield, as he looked at 
the bills in his hand. ‘I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it; but it’s a fact. I.rather think uncle 
Nathan’s eyes would stick ont some, if he saw 
these big figures. But they are not for him to 
see; he’d take the money away from me, and 
make me dress in rags, as he always has.” 





Levi rolled up the bills, and placed them in 
a dilapidated wallet he carried in his pocket. 
The bright vision of ‘“‘The Starry Flag” 
was actually realized; or it would be, if his 
miserly uncle did not get the money-away from 
him. With the new boat he could make money 
enough to procure all the clothes he needed, 


and to buy a whole library of books. He in- 
tended to go to school for six months, as soon 
as the boating season was over, whether his 
uncle was willing or not.. He was fond of 
reading, and so far as his time and means 
would permit, he indulged the taste. 

It was necessary that he should conceal the 
two hundred and fifty dollars from his uncle, 


‘until the new boat had been purchased. He 
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had taken it as a loan from Mr. Watson, and 
he intended to pay it when he came into pos- 
session of his property. He chose to take this 
view of his acceptance of the money, for it was 
pleasanter than the idea of being paid for do- 
ing a deed of kindness. He wished to go im- 
mediately to Gloucester, and buy the boat; but 
he could.not go in the ragged and filthy gar- 
ments he wore, now drenched with water, and 
it would excite the curiosity of his uncle and 
aunt if he went home and changed them. He 
hoped that at dinner time he should be able to 
effect his purpose. 

As there was nothing to be done about the 
business at present, he sat down in the sun, 
which was rapidly drying his wet clothes, and 
proceeded to extract the livers from the dog- 
fish. He had been unusually fortunate this 
morning. It was his third trip of the seascn, 
and he was satisfied, before he lost any of his 
fish, that the cargo would yield him about ten 
dollars’ worth of livers, which were then selling 
at a dollar and a half a bucket. With the ten 


dollars Mr. Watson had given him, the pro- 
ceeds of the trip would amount to at least 
thirteen dollars, which, with what he had be- 
fore, increased his funds to twenty-one dollars. 

Levi felt like a rich,man, independent of the 


two hundred and fifty dollars, which he re- 
garded as a loan; and he was determined, when 
he went to Gloucester for The Starry Flag, to 
buy a suitof clothes. He had enough to think 
of, therefore, and was so busy that he did not 
notice the approach of a man, who was de- 
scending the rocks to the place where he sat. 

* Well, Levi, you lost most of your dog-fish 
in that scrape,” said Dock Vincent, the person 
who had gone out in the boat after Mr. Wat- 
son and his daughter, when he reached the 
place where the young fisherman was at work. 

“T lost a good many of them,” replied Levi, 
rather coldly, for Dock Vincent was not a per- 
son whom he regarded with much favor. 

‘* What did he give you?” 

“ He did the handsome thing by me.” 

“Did he!” sneered Dock. “He 
meanest man this side of Cape Horn.” 

**T don’t think so,” added Levi, decidedly. 

** What do you think he gave me for saving 
his life?” demanded Dock. 

**T don’t know. I didn’t ask anything for 
whatI did. Besides, he had got hold of the 
cope before you reached him.” 

**T don’t care if he had; I like to see a man 
who has plenty of money, as he has, show 
something like gratitude when a fellow does 
him a good turn.” 

* Didn’t he thank you?” 


is the 
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“Thank me? O, yes. re talked well enough 
—he and his daughter both; but I wish I had 
left-him where I found him.” 

‘*He wouldn’t have been drowned if you 
had.” 

**T don’t know about that,” said Dock, shak- 
ing his head. 

“‘ Didn’t he give you anything?” asked Levi, 
who was much surprised to hear Mr. Watscn 
charged with meanness. 

“Yes, he gave me something,” answered 
Dock, with a shrug of the shoulders. ‘“ He 
gave me a hundred-dollar bill.” ° 

‘* Well, I think that’s a pretty good day’s 
work for you.” 

‘“*He ought to have given me a thousand; 
and if he had given me five thousand it 
wouldn’t have hurt him.” 

“T think a hundred was very handsome. 
You only pulled out a few rods from the shore, 
and were not gone fifteen minutes.” 

‘‘ That’s nothing to do with it; he was mean, 
and he shall pay for it yet. I'll make it cost 
him twenty thousand dollars.” 

‘What do you mean, Dock?” exclaimed 
Levi, suspending his work, and looking up 
into the sinister face of his companion. 

“T mean something, Levi,” replied Dock, 
with a mysterious look. ‘‘ What did he give 
you?” 

‘‘He paid me ten dollars for the dog-fish 
I lost,” answered the young fisherman eva- 
sively. 

“Ten dollars! Why, you saved the girl’s 
life, if I didn’t her father’s. She would have 
gone down, as sure as the world, before I could 
have reached her. Ten dollars! That was 
meaner than dirt.” 

“Well, he did the handsome thing by 
me,” added Levi, unwilling that Mr. Watson 
should suffer even for a single day in the esti- 
mation of his companion, though it was not 
prudent for him to say that he was the happy 
possessor of two hundred and fifty dollars until 
the boat had been purchased. ‘“T’ll tell you 
to-morrow just what he did.” 

“ Did he give you a thousand dollars, Levi?” 

‘*No, he did not, nor anything like it.” 

“*Then he was mean. Levi, if you want to 
make a heap of money, I will put you in the 
way of doing it,” said Dock, in a low tone. 

“ How?” 

“ Will you keep still about it?” 

“T don’t know whether I will or not. On 
the whoie, I guess I won’t have anything to do 
with it,” answered Levi, who was quite sure 
that any of Dock’s schemes for making ‘“‘a 
heap of money ” could not be very honest. 
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“If a hundred dollars was enough for me, 
he ought to have given you a thousand.” 

**T don’t think so.” 

“‘T do, and everybody will say so. Don’t you 
want to go round to Gloucester with me after 
dinner?” continued Dock, in the most insinu- 
ating of tones. ‘‘I’m going round in my 
schooner, and we can talk over this matter on 
the way.” 

‘* What matter?” 

* About the money.” 

‘*] don’t want to talk about it; I am satisfied 
now; and if you want to ask Mr. Watson for 
any more money, you must do it without me.” 

**You don’t understand me, Levi.” 

‘I don’t want to understand you, if you are 
going to do any such dirty work as that. I 
felt mean to take anything; and I would cut 
my right hand off before I would ask for 
more.” 

- “ Will you go round with me, Levi?” 

The young fisherman wanted to go to Glou- 
cester, but he did not wish to have anything to 
do with Dock Vincent, who was a reckless, 
dissipated, and dishonest man. He was the 
owner of a schooner of seventy tons, in which 
he carried freights from Rockport and Glouces- 
ter to Boston. It was plain that Dock — his 


full name was Waldock Vincent — had a pur- 


pose in his mind, in whose execution he was 
anxious to have Levi join him, and which he 
wished to discuss with him on the passage to 
the neighboring port. 

The young fisherman had no suspicion that 
his purpose was anything worse than to ask Mr. 
Watson for one or two thousand dollars as a 
reward for their services in rescuing the father 
and daughter. Dock kept his own counsel, 
and did not hint at his.real intentions, not 
doubting that one who had been so well abused 
by his uncle was ripe for any scheme, even if 
it involved some risk. What Levi regarded as 
Dock’s intention was bad enough, and the brave 
boy— morally brave now—finally refused 
even to visit Gloucester with the dangerous man. 

‘I’m going to ask him to do what is right,” 
added Dock. | 

“Ask him for yourself, then, not for me. 
To-morrow, if I see you, I will tell you what 
he gave me.” 

“Well, I want to see you to-morrow about 
this matter. I think you'll come to it, after 
you have thought it over.” 

** No, I shall not.” 

Dock went off at last, satisfied that nothing 
could be done with Levi at present. 

“Ask him for more money! Humph! I 
wouldn’t do it if I was sure he would give me 
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a million dollars,” said Levi to himself. ‘I 
should as soon think of asking uncle‘Nathan 
for a thousand dollars as Mr. Watson for 
another hundred.’ I’m rich now.” 

Levi finished his work, and carried the livers 
he had obtained to a man in the vicinity who 
bought them, and having received the money 
for them, he went home to dinner. The house 
of Nathan Fairfield was a type of the man. It 
was an unpainted, dingy, dilapidated building, 
with tumble-down sheds and broken fences. 
Within it was cheerless and uncomfortable. 
The owner never spent a dollar when by any 
expedient it could be saved. His wife was 
sharp and close, like himself. They were well 
mated, and either of them would grumble all 
day over the loss or the misuse of a threée- 
cent piece. 

The intelligence of the exciting event off the 
cliff had been thoroughly circulated in the 
neighborhood, and Levi’s uncle and aunt were 
already informed that he had saved the life of 
Bessie Watson. Dock Vincent, for his own 
purposes, had declared that Levi had received 
only ten dollars for his services; but even this 
sum was enough to excite the cupidity of his 
uncle. His guardian questioned him in regard 
to the affair, and Levi gave a truthful account 
of the rescue of the father and daughter. 

‘“*How rauch did he give you?” asked his 
uncle. 

“He gave me ten dollars for the fish I lost,” 
replied Levi, still deeming the larger sum a 
loan. 

“You’ve been selling livers too— haven’t 
you?” 

“Yes, sir —I have.” 

“ How many have you sold?” 

“* All I could get,” replied Levi, who was not 
disposed to talk very freely on this subject. 

‘* Answer me!” said uncle Nathan sternly. 
‘¢ How much money have you got now?” 

‘¢ Twenty-one dollars,” replied Levi, desper- 
ately. 

“« Twenty-one dollars ! ” exclaimed the miser, 
opening his eyes with astonishment. ‘* That’s 
a great deal of money for a boy to have. I 
think you had better give it to me.” 

“TI don’t think Ihad. I want it to buy some 
clothes,” said Levi, firmly. 

‘¢ You don’t need any clothes. I want you to 
give me that money.” 

“I don’t want to give it to you; I want it 
myself.” 

“Levi, I’m your guardeen, and you must 
give me that money.” 

“‘ No, sir, I shall not, guardeen or no guar- 





| deen.” 
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* Accordin to law, that money belongs to 
me to take care on,” said uncle Nathan, angrily. 

“You take too good care of it forme. You 
are my guardian, but you keep me short, and 
make me go ragged. I earned this money 
myself, and I’m going to get some clothes 
with it.” 

‘*No, you are not. I’m not goin to let you 
have twenty-one dollars to fool away. Give it 
to me, this minute.” 

“I’m willing to do anything that’s right,” 
replied Levi, warmly, ‘“‘ but when you get this 
money, the chickens will all be old hens.” 

* Will you give it to me, or shall I take it 
from you?” demanded the uncle, fiercely, as 
he stepped towards the boy. 

** Neither,” answered Levi, retreating to the 
window. 

You young villain, P’ll teach you what a 
guardeen is.” 

Uncle Nathan, roused to the highest pitch 
of anger, rushed forward, and seized Levi by 


the collar. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ON PRIVATE AQCOUNT; 
oR, 
The Hydropathic Ghost. 
BY JOHN HARVARD. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


CHAPTER II. 
EAR the corner of the school-house stood 


a wooden pump. The object of Abel 
Trott’s visit is explained now; for, being a 
milkboy, of course his mission was with the 
pump! There is a tradition that milkmen and 
pumps have an affinity for each other. Abel 
went to his hydropathic affinity, raised the 
handle, and brought it down. It was not fro- 
zen; it had a trick of ‘“‘ running down,” which 
was very inconvenient in summer, but very 
convenient in winter. Abel pumped vigor- 
ously for a time, and while he started the 
blood in his own veins, he started the water 
in the pump. 

Having satisfied himself that the pure ele- 
ment was available, even for inglorious pur- 
poses, he took five cans from his wagon, into 
which, from ten full ones, he proceeded to empty 
one third of their contents. Each of the fif- 
teen cans now contained two thirds of their 
capacity of pure milk; for we must do Mr. 
Knapp the justice to say that his merchandise 
had not previously undergone the operation to 
which it was now evidently to be submitted. 
The pump problem was now solved, and. it is 
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hardly necessary to add that Abel filled up the 
fifteen cang with water. The old pump seemed 
to blush for him in the gloom of the starry 
morning, and he was a reproach to the school- 
house in which he had learned that two thirds 
milk and one third water make five cans of 
milk — and water. 

Abel loaded up his cans again, and drove to 
the city, where he delivered his wares rather 
later than his employer supposed; but the cus- 
tomers did not grumble half so much at the 
tardiness of the milkboy, as they did at the 
‘** blueness ” of his milk. 

Mr. Knapp had many customers; Abel Trott 
had a few. Abel collected his employer’s bills, 
and he collected his own. Abel had two good 
customers, — keepers of restaurants, — one of 
whom took three cans, and the other two. 
They paid their bills every month, and Abel 
put the proceeds in his own pocket. This was 
what he called ‘‘on private account.” We 
have not the exegesis of our unworthy hero’s 
moral code, and we can only say that he con- 
trived to satisfy himself with the morality of 
his conduct. Mr. Knapp received full payment 
for every pint of milk delivered to the custom- 
ers of the route, and the milk was believed to 
be as good as the average of the article vended 
in the city. If the milk were “extended,” 
why, it was only one of the inevitable tricks 
of the trade to which those who pass for hon- 
est, respectable, Christian men, in self-defence, 
acknowledge that they are compelled to resort. 
Abel reasoned, in substance, that it was folly 
to attempt to be an apostle of honesty, for 
those who are ‘‘ ahead of the times ” are liable 
to be “ persecuted for righteousness’ sake.” 

Abel was satisfied with himself in the main, 
but more especially with his fraudulent gains. 
It is true his conscience was sometimes in- 
clined to “‘ kick over the traces,” but he soothed 
it into quietude by the reflection that a great 
many men did just such things. He must be 
smart or be poor; and when he got rich, peo- 
ple would not ask where or how he made hiv 
money. He drove home, and was careful to 
go to bed as soon as he had finished his sup- 
per; for, as women never understand aboul 
business, he did not care to have his mother 
ask any trying questions. 

The next day was warmer; and before Abel 
reached the city, after his usual visit to the 
school-house pump, a heavy rain-storm set in. 
When he went home he was wet through, and 
complained of a pain in his limbs, and a severe 
headache. He was a little better in the morn- 
ing, and went to town as usual. It rained 
again, and he was wet through once more. 
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The pains in his bones began to be savage, 
and ten drum-corps seemed to be beating a 
tattoo on his head. Two cups of hot tea made 
him feel better after supper, and he did not 
say much to his mother about his ailments. 
He must go to the city, or the two customers 
‘on private account” would not be supplied 
with their milk — and water. 

Abel went to bed, and went to sleep. Tom 
came home, ate his supper, and retired, as 
usual, with his brother. Abel slept uneasily, 
and groaned heavily in his slumbers; but Tom 
thought it was because he was very tired, and 
did not concern himself about the circum- 
stance. Tom was tired enough himself to go 
to sleep without an opiate. 

**Stop it! Stop it!” shouted Abel, about 
midnight, suddenly springing up in the bed, 
and then falling back, trembling like an aspen 
in every fibre of his frame. ‘‘ Stop! O, don’t! 
You'll drown me.” 

‘*What’s the matter, Abel?” asked Tom, 
alarmed by this violent demonstration on the 
part of his brother. 

‘Take it away! Take it away! I’m drown- 
ing! I shall suffocate!” groaned Abel, strug- 
gling and choking as he gasped the words. 

‘What ails you, Abel?” 

“Take it away! I’m drowning! 
ing to death!” cried the sufferer. 

“You're dreaming, Abe. Wake up,” said 
Tom, as he took hold of his brother's shoulder, 
and shook him vigorously. 

“Don’t! Don’t!” shrieked Abel, with a 
terrible struggle with some imaginary power 
which appeared to be in the act of overwhelm- 
ing him. 

‘* What ails you, Abe? Wake up! You're 
dreaming,” repeated Tom, shaking his brother 
again. 

Mrs. Trott had heard the piercing shrieks 
of the sufferer, and presently rushed into the 
room with a lamp in her hand. Then it was 
seen that Abel’s eyes were wide open. They 
were wild and staring, and were fixed with an 
intense glare upon some fancied object over 
his chest. 

“Take it away! Stop it! You'll drown 
me!” groaned Abel, struggling to shake off 
some impending calamity. 

‘“What ails him, mother?” asked Tom, 
alarmed at the remarkable conduct of his 
brother. ‘, 

“‘He’s sick, and out of his head,” replied 
Mrs. Trott, as she placed her hand on Abel’s 
burning brow. 

“Take it away! Ill never do it again— 
never, never!” cried the fevered youth. 


I’m chok- 


*e . 
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‘© What is it, Abel?” asked his mother, rub. 
bing his head. 

He looked at her, and recognized her. He 
became calmer, but he was utterly exhausted 
by his struggles. 

“Take it away, mother,” said he, in tones 
of terror. 

‘¢ What is it, Abel?” 

“ That pump; I’m almost drowned,” replied 
he, faintly. 

‘* What do you mean, my son?” 

“Don’t you see that pump, mother?” de- 
manded he, pointing into the space above the 
bed. ‘The water has been pouring on me till 
I’m nearly choked to death. Take it away! 
I'll never do so again.” 

“Do what?” 

‘¢ Put water in the cans.” 

* Poor fellow! he is out of his head!” said 
his mother, tenderly. ‘‘ He is very sick.” 

“Thomas got up, dressed himself, and made 
a fire in the room. Abel was in a reeking per- 
spiration, as though the pump had actually 
discharged its retributive waters full upon him. 
Mrs. Trott went to work upon him as a fond 
mother only knows how, and graduaily the de- 
lirium abated. He was a very sick boy, and 
Thomas was sent for the doctor. He came, 
spoke of typhoid fever, and commenced upon 
an energetic course of practice. 

Abel could not drive to the city in the milk 
wagon the next morniffg, and Mr. Knapp was 
compelled to go himself. He did not stop at 
the school-house pump, and if his customers 
did not felicitate themselves on the extra qual- 
ity of the milk, they had abundant occasion 
for doing so. The keepers of the restaurants 
wondered why the milkboy did not come as 
usual. The next day one of them happened 
to see the familiar wagon in the street; but 
the driver was a stranger to him. 

‘¢ Where’s Abel?” demanded the disappoint- 
ed milk customer. 

** He’s sick — very sick,” replied Mr. Knapp. 

‘Well, why don’t you bring me my milk?” 

**T don’t know you.” 

“Don’t know me! Why, I’ve been taking 
three cans a day of Abel for a year.” 

‘What is your name?” 

“ Perkins.” 

“There is no such name on my book; but T 
shall be glad to supply you,” added the aston- 
ished proprietor of the milk route. 

The other keeper of an eating-house turned 
up about this time, and wanted to know where 
his two cans were. His name was not on the 
books of the route. A careful investigation 


‘followed, which made it evident that Abel had 


re : 
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been doing business “‘ on private account; ” but 
it did not appear where he had procured the 
milk to supply his customers. 

Abel was “ out of his head ” most of the time 
for a week; and the hydropathic ghost still 
haunted him. When he came to himself, weak 
and worn out with suffering, and apparently 
nigh unto death, he told his mother of the 
horrid vision which had pursued him; that 
directly over the bed the school-house pump 
had stood, not firmly, but vibrating up and 
down, back and forth, continually pouring out 
upon him an immense volume of water. He 
felt that he was drowning, choking, suffocat- 
ing, and he could not escape from the awful 
engine, or drive it from him. 

He confessed the fraud he had practised upon 
Mr. Knapp, and upon his customers. But his 
employer had already solved the problem. 
The evidence upon which he convicted Abel 
was of two kinds— equine and human. Whén 
the worthy milkman reached the school-house 
on his way into town, the first, second, and 
third mornings after Abel was taken sick, the 
old horse, from the force of habit, insisted 
“pon turning into the yard; but his owner, 
regarding him as a well-educated horse al- 
ready, positively refused to let him make the 
usual halt at the temple of learning; and he 
even resorted to a little school discipline to 
carry out the dictates of his own will. 

Within those three @ays several of the cus- 
tomers informed the milkman that his mer- 
chandise had wonderfully improved in quality 
since he had taken to driving himself, and 
complained bitterly of the ‘‘ blue stuff” which 
Abel had been in the habit of putting into 
their pitchers and pans, In connection with 
the testimony of the old horse, this evidence 
was very suggestive to Mr. Knapp, and the 
next morning he permitted the intelligent ani- 
mal to have his own way, The animal walked 
up to the school-house and stopped there. Mr. 
Knapp was angry and indignant, for Mr. Knapp 
was not one of those wicked milkmen that lay 
the pumps under contribution in supplying 
their customers, Not only had he been cheat- 
ed out of the trade of the two eating-houses, 
but he had been injured in his reputation as 
an honest, anti-aquatic milkman —the softest 
spot in a milkman’s conscience, 


Mrs. Trott was in great distress when Abel | 


had made his confession. She was outraged 
and scandalized by the conduct of her son; 
but the poor fellow was so sick she could not 
utter a single reproach, though, as he was 


recovering, she read a great many more good . 


books to him than she otherwise would haye 





done. Not even a very pleasant incident in 
the experience of Thomas could entirely con- 
sole her. 

One evening, while Abel was still very sick, 
and the sleighing was excellent, the senior 
partner of the house in which Thomas was, 
employed, called to see him and his mother. 
He told her what a splendid boy Thomas was, 
— Tom was up stairs, taking care of his broth- 
er, — and the firm felt that they had not quite 
done him justice. He had performed a man’s 
work for them during the preceding year, and 
they had already raised his salary to five huh- 
dred dollars for his third year of service. 

‘*?’m sure you are very kind to him,” re- 
plied Mrs. Trott. 

‘We ought to have given him three hun- 
dred for the last year; and I have called to 
hand you enough to make it up to that sum,” 
added the senior member of the firm, handing 
her two hundred dollars. : 

‘**- You are very good to him. Thomas thinks 
ever so much of his employers. He is never 
tired of talking about them,” replied Mrs. 
Trott, as she took the money, in her son’s 
behalf. 

The senior member of the firm had some- 
thing to say about Tom’s strict honesty, about 
his finding the money on the steps of the bank, 
and about his general promptness and fidelity 
in the discharge of his duty; all of which was 
exceedingly grateful to the feelings of the fond 
mother. She would have been the happiest 
woman in the world if Abel had been a good 
boy, even as sick as he was. 

When the invalid had partially recovered, 
and was able to walk out, Mr. Knapp, who 
had considerately bottled up his wrath for a 
fitting time, opened fire upon him. The hon- 
est, anti-aquatic milkman saw him in the road 
near his mother’s house; and not ever. the pale 
cheek and sunken eyes of the culprx could 
mitigate his wrath. 

“ Abel, I wouldn’t had this thing happen for 
a thousand dollars—no, not for two thou- 
sand!” exclaimed the irate vender of pure 
milk. 

‘¢ Tt was wrong, and I’m sorry for it,” replied 
Abel, meekly. 

“Wrong? It was mean, low-lived; not that 
you haye cheated me out of two or three hun- 
dred dollars, but you have damaged my good 
name. I should as*soon think of putting rat’s- 
bane into the milk as water. You are sick, 
and I don’t want to say much to you now; but, 
Abel, you haven’t seen the end of this thing 
yet,” said the milkman, shaking his head, 
which seemed to be big with terrible inten- 


e 
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tions. ‘ Go ’long,” he added to his horse, and 
the milk wagon rolled off towards the farm of 
its owner, leaving Abel in a very agitated and 


unhappy frame of mind. 

The wretched young man went home, fear- 
ing that the ‘“‘ end of the thing” would be the 
state prison or the house of correction. He 
told his mother what Mr. Knapp had said; 
and he suffered so much that she was afraid 
that he would have a relapse. She went to see 
the injured, outraged milkman, who, as a special 
favor, under the trying circumstances, con- 
sented to settle the case for three hundred dol- 
lars, though he had intended to prosecute the 
boy. With a glad heart, Mrs. Trott paid the 
money from the sum she had collected to dis- 
charge the mortgage on the house, which, on 
account of the sickness in the family, had not 
yet been cancelled. Abel was easier then, for 
he had escaped both the pump and the prison. 

‘On the first of April, when Thomas had 
drawn his quarter’s salary, there was more 
than money enough in the family exchequer to 
pay off the mortgage; but the tables had been 
gloriously turned. Abel contributed nothing; 
Thomas, three hundred dollars. The loss of 
three hundred dollars, however, was a trivial 
matter compared with the loss of that peace 
of mind he had sacrificed by his misdemeanor. 
It was three months before he was able to work 
again. He had lost his situation; he had lost 
his good name; and people were not willing 
to trust him. He was obliged to labor for 
small wages; but he probably will do nothing 
more “on private account,” and to his dying 
day will not forget the torture he endured 
under the nose of THE HypRopaTuic GuostT. 

———__¢———_——_—_— 

NevER Fret. — Children, I have a capital 
rule to give you about fretting and grumbling 
—a very short rule, which is worth your while 
to recollect, if you want to cultivate content- 
ment. Never fret about what you can’t help, 
because it won’t do any good. Never fret about 
what you can help, because, if you can help it, 
doso. When you are tempted to grumble about 
anything, ask yourself, ‘‘CanI help this?” and 
if you can’t, don’t fret; but if you can, do so, and 
see how much better you will feel. 


A Heap or Money.—The war indemnity 
of twenty million thalers, paid by Austria to 
Prussia, was conveyed to Berlin in one rail- 
road express train. The whole amount was 
paid in silver. It was loaded by the ton, and 
took twenty men six days’to count it. Ten 
clerks, twelve tellers, and thirty-six gendarmes 
accompanied the train. 














OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 


REPRESENTATION IN CONGRESS. 


HE political discussion between the two 

parties has not been carried on with- 
out much angry feeling; and the question 
which plan is best in itself, though debated 
a good deal, and with much ability, by the 
friends of the President on one side, and of 
Congress on the other, has been mixed up with 
calculations as to which political party, the 
Republican or the Democratic, would make 
the most capital out of one or the other mode 
of settlement. It was agreed on all hands that 
the abolition of slavery should be made certain 
by the adoption of an amendment of the Con- 
stitution, proposed during Mr. Lincoln’s term. 
But, the Republicans argued, there are plenty 
of other ways of oppressing the negroes so 
long as they have no votes at the elections, no 
power to testify in the courts, and so on, and 
we must have further securities. 

Everybody began to see, also, that the abo- 
lition of slavery, unless the right of voting were 
secured to the freed slaves, would increase, and 
not diminish, the power of the South in Con- 
gress, and in the election of President every 
fourth year. The Constitution provides that 
three fifths only of the slaves shall be counted 
in making up the number of people necessary 
to elect a member of the House. Of course the 
Southern States have always had a less num- 
ber of members than they would have had if 
all their people had been free. All having been 
made free by the war, an increased southern 
vote in Congress was certain; and if the ne- 
groes were not to be allowed to vote, the elec- 
tions would go as they always had gone, and 
difficulties would again grow up, such as ex- 
isted before the war, and perhaps a new war 
would ensue. The President said this was no 
reason for trying to keep the gouthern men out 
of the seats in Congress to which they were 
entitled as soon as they had submitted to our 
arms and complied with our conditions; and 
that, no matter how desirable it would be to 
have the negroes vote, we had no right to 
require such a condition, the terms on which 
men should vote having always been settled 
by the states themselves. 

Congress, however, insisted that it had a 
right to make conditions, as well as the Presi- 
dent, and finally took the ground that it had’ 
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the right to do so without the President; and 
it proceeded to make a plan by which the 
southern vote in Congress should be in some 
proportion to its people, who were allowed to 
vote. ‘Ifyou will not let our loyal friends the 
blacks vote,” they said, “‘ you shall lose your 
representation accordingly.” On this propo- 
sition the main battle has been fought. 


Tue First Cius.— Martin W. Jewett, of 
Warren, N. H., sent the first Club for Our 
Boys and Girls. With his own name were 
those of Charlie E. Whitcher and Willie C. 
Eaton. 








___ LITTLE THINGS. 


—— Aw Irish attorney has decided that no 
printer should publish a death unless apprised 
of the fact by the party deceased. 

—— A purRE white squirrel has been shot at 
Litchfield, Conn. 

—— THE artesian well in the stock-yards in 
Chicago has reached a depth of one thousand 
and fifty feet,.and is now flowing at the rate of 
sixty thousand gallons per day. 

—— BEER fills many a bottle, and the bottle 
fills many a bier. 

—— Miss Fanny Parne, who is but twelve 
years of age, has, since May last, performed 
the duties of paymaster of the Eagle Works 
Manufacturing Company, in Chicago, to the 
entire satisfaction of all concerned. 

—— GENERAL GRANT and his worthy lady 
have recently been giving a masquerade juve- 
nile ball at their Washington residence. All 
the distinguished scions were present. 





—— What is the use of sighing and weeping 
as we float down the stream? Why make the 
voyage of life a wailing voyage? 


—— THE pioneer, who was shot by an In- 
dian through the crown of his hat, had an 
arcow escape. 

—— THE poisonous boondao plant is used 
for judicial purposes in some parts of India. 
The prisoner is nade to swallow a dose of it: 
if he dies, he is deemed guilty; and if he re- 
covers, innocent. 

Why are railroad companies like laun- 
dresses? Because they have ironed the whole 
country, and sometimes do a little mangling. 

—— A YANKEE farmer is endeavoring to dis- 
cover a plan to extract the beats from musical 
compositions. He states that they are worth 
trying for, as in ‘some cases it only takes two 
to fill a measure. 
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THE 8TAR-NOSED MOLE. 


BY E. A. SAMUELS. 


MONG our native quadrupeds, none are 

more interesting than this little animal; 
and, owing to the peculiarity of its life, the 
habits of none are so little known. A short 
account of it will not, therefore, be uninterest- 
ing to Our Boys and Girls, particularly those 
who are so fortunate as to spend part of the 
year in the country, where they have opportuni- 
ties of noticing it in its daily wanderings. 

Its whole structure clearly shows that it is 
intended for life beneath the surface of the 
earth; for it is possessed of a robust body, ca- 
pable of considerable muscular effort, and short, 
strong limbs, which are peculiarly adapted 
to digging; the fore feet being broad and 
strong, and armed with long, sharp, flattened 
claws. It is covered with short, thick, gray 
fur, that lies smooth to the body, and its 
eyes are exceedingly minute,— almost com- 
pletely. hidden from sight. and clearly unfitted 
for a life in the light above ground. Its most 
interesting feature, however, is its star-nose. 
This is a sort of fleshy fringe, that radiates from 
the end of the nose, the rays of which are all 
flexible, each being a miniature elephant’s 
trunk, having the same sensitiveness and grasp- 
ing faculty as that organ. 

This mole is, therefore, almost entirely sub- 
terranean in its habits, excavating long galle- 
ries in the earth, which are connected together 
by numerous branches, through which it passes 
in all directions. As its diet consists of insects, 
and it is possessed of a voracious appetite, the 
greater part of its digging is, undoubtedly, in 
the search of food; but many of its excavations 
are probably designed for permanent use, being 
well trodden paths, centring in some hillock, 
in which it has established its home. 

The residence of the mole consists of two gal- 
leries, circular in form, placed one above the 
other, and connected by “‘ three short passages.” 
It has a sleeping apartment in the middle of the 
lower gallery, which is accessible by a winding 
path, which descends a short distance, then rises 
until it unites with one of the main roads. In 
moving through the earth, it places its paws for- 
ward in the manner of a man with his hands 
as in swimming, and with strong thrusts pushes 
the earth upward and backward its nose mov- 
ing about in the soil at the same time, gathering 
the worms and insects that inhabit it. - 

In its wanderings in the earth the mole moves 
with considerable speed, and it is no easy mat- 
ter to overtake it when it is thoroughly fright- 
ened. It frequently comes to the surface of the 
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ground, where it makes an opening through 
which the earth, loosened in its excavations, 
is got rid of; thus forming the little heaps that 
are called “ mole-hills.” Through the warm 
weather, when the worms and insects are near 
the surface, its paths are but three or four 
inches deep, and can then be readily followed ; 
but in winter, when the insects have penetrated 
beneath the reach of the frosts, they are of 
course much deeper. 

The mole prefers, the neighborhood of a 
stream or other body of fresh water for its 
home, and, when driven to the water, swims 
rapidly and with ease. Its fur is of a peculiar 
softness, and is completely water-proof. Ihave 
often seen them swimming, and the air that is 
retained in their fur gives them the appearance 
of moving bubbles. 

This animal is often accused of devouring the 
vegetables and roots of the farmer, and the 
bulbs of the gardener: this accusation is wick- 
edly absurd. The formation of the teeth cer- 
tainly indicates that it is not a vegetable feeder, 
and an examination of the stomach of one 
will convince the most incredulous. Let Our 
Boys and Girls, then, when they happen to be 
in the fields with some husbandman, when, in 
ploughing, he meets with one of these moles, 
prevail upon him to abandon that abominable 
old practice of leaving the plough, to chase it 
until it is killed; for he may be confident that 
in protecting it, he is acting for his own in- 
terests, and in the cause of humanity. 


EXECUTIONS IN SPAIN. —Galignani describes 
a singular formality with which executions in 
Spain are accompanied. After the executioner 
has performed his office, he is surrounded by 
gendarmes and loaded with chains and taken 
to prison, and thence before an examining 
magistrate, when the following dialogue takes 
place: ‘* You are accused of having taken the 
life of a man.” ‘* Yes,” answers the execu- 
tioner, “‘it is true.” ‘* What was your motive 
for the crime?” ‘To obey the law and fulfil 
the mission confided to me by justice.” An 
indictment is then drawn up, and on the follow- 
ing day the man is taken before the tribunal, 
which immediately pronounces an acquittal, 
and the prisoner is liberated after his confine- 
ment of twenty-four hours. 


Goop Apvicre. — An excited father called in 
great haste on Dr. Abernethy, and exclaimed, 
in an excited manner, ‘Doctor, doctor! my 
boy has swallowed a mouse!” “Then go 
home,” quietly replied the doctor, “‘and tell 
*im to swallow a cat!” 





ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 
THE BOY HUNTER. 


BY KATHERINE PETERS. 

Scene. — A handsomely furnished Parlor. 
CHARACTERS. — WALTER, ELSIE, and TUTOR. 
[Zuter WALTER and ELsix, with books in thets 

hands. } 

Walter. Plague take it! I can’t learn this 
old lesson. It’s as hard as fury. 

Elsie. (Looking up from her book.) T’ve al- 
most learned mine; and when I can say this 
verb, I will hear you. “/J’ai, tu as, ila; nous 
avons —” 

Walter. What gibberish! 
Elsie! 
review. 

Elsie. Well, give me the book. Now begin. 

Walter. (Drawling dolefully.) ‘Some verbs, 
both active and neuter, have only the form of 
the passive voice. These are called despon- 
dent verbs —” What are you laughing at, 
Elsie? 

Elsie. Te he, he, he! Icouldn’t help it. (S#idd 
laughing.) Who ever heard of a verb’s being 
‘despondent’? Don’t you know, Wally? That 
means unhappy, or something of that sort. 
D-e-p-o-n-e-n-t, de-fo-nent. It says, ‘* They 
are called deponent verbs, from — ” 

Walter. O, you’re very wise! Hear me say 
the review. I guess I can say that. It’s the 
list of pronouns. 

Elsie. Y’ve found the place. Begin! 

Waiter. Just tell me the first one, that’s a 
good girl; and then I can go ahead like a 
house afire. 

Elsie. “*Ego—” 

Waiter. O, yes! “*Ego—” Botheration! 
What’s the next one? I know what it is, ex- 
actly, but I can’t pronounce it. They're awful 
hard to pronounce. | 

Elsie. Well, I'll see if you do. Is it “Ile”? 

Walter. O, yes; that’s it. What a goose I 
was! ‘Ego, ille—” 

Elsie. (Laughing.) 
“Tu.” 

Walter. (Sneeringly.) “Tew!” It’s “Tu.” 
Of course it is. I knew it-was, all along. 

Elsie. Why didn’t you say it, then? But go 
on—do! : 

Waiter. (Very fast.) “ Ego, tu, sui, ille, iste, 
monster, vester —” I declare, if you are not 
laughing again! 

Elsie. Its ‘‘noster, NOSTER,” Walter; not 
“monster ;” and, besides, you’ve got it all 
mixed up. 

Walter. (Pulling away the book.) You're 





Hear me now, 
I guess I can say the first part and the 


*Tisn’t, either. It's 
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great to hear lessons, — laughing all the whole 
time! 

Elsie. Let me hear your History. I won’t 
laugh any more, as true’s I live. 

Walter. I've a great mind not to let you. 
(Handing her the book.) We begin at the top 
of the page, where the leaf is turned down, at 
the sixth verse. 

EZilsie. All ready. Now say it, quick! 

Walter. (Rapidly.) ‘‘The most important 
events of this period are the deluge and other 
improvements in society —” There! give me 
the book. (Sxatching it.) You promised you 
wouldn’t laugh, you mean girl! I should 
think you'd be ashamed to break your promise. 

Elsie. I'm sorry, Wally —indeed Iam. But 
you're the queerest boy Iever saw. You will 
make such funny mistakes! Now, please see if 
Iknow these sums. (Gives him her book.) Now 
begin—do. ‘Peter, John, and Oliver — ” 

Walter. (Reading:) *‘ Peter, John, and Ol- 
iver gave some money toa beggar. Peter gave 
four cents, John seven cents, and Oliver three 
cents; how much did they all give him?” 

Elsie. (Very promptly.) Fourteen. 

Walter. Get out. "Tisn’t. 

Elsie. "Tis, too. 

Walter. Ho,ho,ho! Whatastory! ’Tisn’t, 
either. 

Elsie. "Tis, too! Four and seven are elev- 
en, and three— How many are eleven and 
three, Mr. Walter? 

Walter. (After a pause.) Thirteen. 

Elsie. No, it isn’t. You don’t know anything 
about it. (Very glibly.) Eleven and one are 
twelve, eleven and two are thirteen, eleven and 
three are fourteen. So, now! Come, give me 
the book. Iam goingto put mine away. [£x/t. 

Walter. I don’t know my lessons; and I 
shall not, if I study till doomsday. So I might 
as well get the ‘‘ Boy Hunters,” and read. It’s 
the bulliest book I ever had. 

[Znter, angry Tutor, who seizes WALTER by 
the collar. 

Tutor. Where are you going, sir? 

Walter. (Stammering.) To—to—to get 
the ‘‘ Boy Hunters,” sir. 

Tutor. To get the “Boy Hunters” — are 
you? You won’t have to go far, sir! Here’s 
a boy hunter, who has got you. ‘ Mon- 
STER!” (Sneering.) I’li monster” you! I’ve 
heard all your idle nonsense. ‘‘ DEsPONDENT 
veRBS!” I'll make a despondent noun of you. 
Come into the study, sir; and if those lessons 
are not all learned in an hour, I'll take you to 
the cistern and treat you to the “‘ deluge and 
other improvements in’ society,” warranted to 
make good scholars out of lazy boys. [Exeunt. 


TRE ORATOR. 











Drrections. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
[oo penta represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


THE FALLEN HEROES. 


BY HON. GEORGE B. LORING. 


E cannot, if we would, shut our 
eyes to the marks of *pEsTRUC- 
TION * which the wAr * has left be- 
hind it. What a ‘tsEPULCHRE ~ of 
noble ‘MEN * has our land become! 
The *younG men of the land—the 
rising **sCHOLARS, *and“*tsTATESMEN, 
* and *MERCHANTS — *tHow have they 
been ‘swept * away! We cANNorT * 
FORGET them; nor can we forget 
THOSE whom they have left in sorrow 
behind—the aged “trFATHERS, the 
widowed *tMoTHERS, the fatherless 
°CHILDREN. We cannot forget THOSE 
who brought from their own ‘HEARTH- 
STONES * the living SACRIFICE * to lay 
upon the altar of their countRY. 
The bones of most of our fallen 
heroes lie in ‘SOUTHERN SoIL, all 
along the land, from the “ATLANTIC 
to the *MississipPI, calling upon *us 
* to devote ourselves to the cause for 
which they fell, until the ’tFLac of 
FREEDOM, in all its glorious ™tsi1c- 
NIFICANCE, “FLOATS * over their 
9GRAVES, and the great CONFLICT 
between human *r1GHT and “oppREs- 
SION * shall be ended *FoREVER. 
They “prep * for the '*UNron, 


= *tEMANCIPATED, *PURIFIED; for the 


Union in which the states are now 
cemented into an empire of *FrREE- 
pom; for that ‘Union which was the 
DREAM of the Fathers. They died * 
that *every American citizen, with- 
out regard to '*RACE or 'coLor, might 
enjoy the HIGHEST * PREROGATIVE of 
citizenship. 

And *twe * must ‘Frnisu * this work 
—‘twe * of the "NortH. By every 
claim, the slave territory, once in re- 
volt, is ‘tours * to '*tREMODEL and 
URECONSTRUCT according to the laws 
of social EQUALITY. When the South 
surrendered, she 'RESIGNED * her ma- 
chinery of government; and not from 
THEMSELVES, but from the represen- 
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tatives of 'tANOTHER * and a *HIGHER * civiliza- 
tion must the modes of RECONSTRUCTION be 
derived. It was not ‘rHey who freed the slaves, 
but the general ‘GOVERNMENT, supported by the 
armies of the °Nortu. It is not "THEY who 
will enfranchise the black man, but the gen- 
eral ‘GOVERNMENT, supported by the *PEOPLE 
of the NortH. The 'PRESENT generation of 
Americans * is as well able to do its work as 
the "FATHERS were * to do theirs; and we 
should remember that, when the FLAG was 
in DANGER, men of *taLL * *RACES * sprang to 
the RESCUE, and established the RIGHT of all 
men to seek *PROTECTION * beneath its ample 
folds. 


KARIN. 
BY AMANDA M. DOUGLASS. 


“77 ARIN,” said her good aunt, 
‘*When you go to church this morn, 
‘Put on your little black shoes, 
And the gray dress you have worn, 
For the maid who brought the red ones, 
With their silver buckles gay, 
Looked like a fairy dancing girl 
From some land far away.” 


Karin brushed her pretty curls ; 
Her eyes were bright and blue; 
Her face was like a lily-bell, 
With crimson shining through. 
She said, ‘* The red are prettiest; 
They look the best to me: 
My aunt will never notice them; 
She’s old, and scarce can see.” 


So Karin wore the red shoes: 
She heard the church bells ring, 

And could not walk in silence, 
Nor help but dance and sing. 

The church folk looked astonished, 
And her aunt began to say, 

“Why, Karin, children grave and good 
Nor laugh nor sing to-day.” 


But on and on danced Karin — 
The church was left behind — 
Over the hills and valleys, 
Till terror filled her mind. 
No time to rest her weary feet, 
No time for wild regret, 
And in the German forest 
Is Karin dancing yet. 


—_—_>—_—— 


—— A sTEAM yacht, owned by Mr. Barff, of 
Glasgow, has made two trips to Gravesend and 
back, propelled by steam raised with liquid 
fuel, without the use of an atom of coal. 











SKATING RINKS. 


Ro and Girls in the country may not be 
able to realize how luxuriously people in 
the city do their skating; and they may not 
even know that a “rink” is an artificial pond 
frozen over for skating purposes. It is fenced 
in, and supplied with waiting rooms in which 
straps may be adjusted with the thermometer 
at 70°, with refreshment saloons, and with 
attendants who will assist those who desire 
their services. Of course a fee for admission 
is charged. 

The latest. sensation is the “ Fifth Avenue 
Skating Rink,” in New York. It has been fitted 
up into a perfect skating boudoir, and will 
doubtless command the patronage of the élite 
of the skating public. It is probably the 
largest and most elegantly arranged skating 
rink in the world. It commands an area of 
over 7,000 square yards, is covered overhead, 
and surrounded by a gallery capable of accom- 
modating several thousand spectators. It will 
be brilliantly lighted at night, and a band of 
music will always be in attendance. fe 

DovusBLeE RuNNERS. — Coasting sleds with 
double runners are so immensely popular with 
the boys as to make us wonder that no enter- 
prising manufacturer has invented and brought 
into the market a neat and serviceable article. 
The boys get them up by extending a plank 
from one sled to another, the forward end be- 
ing adjusted with a “‘ snipe-bill,” or ‘‘ truncheon 
bolt,” like a wagon; but the sleds are so nar- 
row, and the top so high, that they have a 
strong tendency to upset. 

The “bob sleds” should be broader, and 
some apparatus invented for steering. A 
tongue, or pole, might extend back from the 
forward sled, under the top, and be managed 
by cords passing round a wheel like that of 
a ship, thus enabling the steersman to keep 
his craft steady. 

Spurs. — Skates should always have spurs in 
the forward part of the wood, where the foot 
presses upon it, for they keep the skate in place 
without that extremely tight strapping which 
impedes the circulation of the blood. 
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SUPPOSE you can all tell me, Boys and 

Girls, why Stevens, the Fenian leader, is 
like the nose on your face. I knew you could, 
for it is quite easy to perceive that he is the 
Head Centre (scenter). We doubt, however, 
whether he will do as much as we did, for we 
took Ireland on our way to Scotland. Land- 
ing at Queenstown, we imitated a corkscrew. 

A corkscrew, Mr. Editor? ’ 

Yes; we put into Cork. Perhaps you are 
not nautical enough to tell me why this city is 
like the sheet on the foresail of a ship; but it 
is because Cork, like the sheet, is always on 
the Lee side. 

I don’t know why Turkestan is like ice. 

Haven’t you found out in a whole week? 
Well, you shall know, for here are all the 


ANSWERS. 
It takes in the Tay. 
It is on the Spree. 
It is on the Rhine. 
It is on the Ouse. 
Its capital is doubling (Dublin). 
It has a sea (C) in the middle. 
Holyoke. 
China Sea. 
Sardam. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. Little ease a great man knows, 

When from right he wand’ring goes. 


Now take your maps, and answer these 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


Too easy! The more perfect the rebus, the 
easier it is; but you will have to think harder 
over these 





GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


26. Why is the Mississippi River like seces- 
sion? 

27. Why is the Mississippi like universal 
suffrage? 

28. Why is the south side of the Ohio River 
like the palm of a bad boy’s hand? 

29. Why is India like a deed for land? 

Like a deed? Because it must be Scince 
(signed). 

That word is pronounced with a short ¢. 
Perhaps India is like a wicked man because it 
has sinned: but that is not the answer to our 
question, Try again some other time, but new 
read the long 


REBus. 


a 
SF htteas 


Not satisfied yet! You must remember we 
meet every week; but, if you please, you may 
guess the words in these riddles, which include 


SoMETHING ABOUT Tors. 


Two toes I have, and then I am 
Fit for a king to eat; 

Cut off my toes, and then will “‘ma” 
Your wondering vision greet. 


I have one toe, and with it on 
Approaching things I go; 

But then the cockney says I’m ’ard 
When you cut off my toe. 


My toe makes me a filthy weed, 

Which many use and think they need; 
Remove my toe, and on the rack, O, 

You place all those who want toe back, -O: 


ENIGMA. 
It is composed of 21 letters. 
The 18, 16, 17, 2 is to,want. 
The 5, 6, 8, 9 is untamed. ~ 
The 11, 10, 13, 21 is used at the table. 
The 4, 3, 14, I, 7, 20 is to tell tales. 
The 15, 12, 19 is a farming implement. 
The whole is the answer! 





